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ceruchi, but that they might have reached the halyards 
of the Gallic ships, if these were made fast to the gun- 
wale, or near it, as was in all probability the case. 
In his edition of The Gallic War he gives further argu- 
ments in favor of the same opinion, which, considering 
the height of the enemy's ships, seems to me 
undoubtedly correct. Since only the yards fell, 
and not the masts, the ropes which were cut were not 
stays. They must have been either ceruchi or hal- 
yards, and under the circumstances could only have 
been the latter. 

Nevertheless it is quite impossible for me to believe 
that one who knew anything at all about ships and 
their rigging, or even one who saw a ship for the first 
time, could by any possibility describe the halyards 
as funes qui antemnas ad malos destinabant. The 
purpose of the halyards is so obviously that of hoisting 
the sails, that even a man wholly unacquainted with 
the sea and with ships would hardly think of calling 
them 'the ropes which bound the yards to the masts'. 
I certainly cannot believe that Caesar, who, though 
perhaps not much of a sailor, had certainly travelled 
a good deal by sea, would have been guilty of such an 
inaccuracy. 

How, then, is Caesar's account of the battle to be 
reconciled with the facts of the case? I think this 
may be done, if we bear in mind that Caesar did not 
take part in the contest, but witnessed it from the 
cliffs near by. His account was therefore based upon 
what he saw from a distance and somewhat imper- 
fectly and on what he afterwards learned from Brutus. 
Caesar saw the sails of the enemy's ships fall, and either 
saw or learned from Brutus the contrivance with which 
the result was accomplished, but he was probably 
not near enough to see exactly what ropes were cut. 
He therefore drew his own conclusions at the time 
and probably never thought of making further inquir- 
ies. The result was obvious and important; the exact 
manner in which it was accomplished was unimportant. 

Now, if Brutus brought down the sails and yards of 
the ships of the Veneti by cutting the halyards, those 
ships must have been rigged like a modern cat-boat, 
except that the mast was probably not so far forward, 
while the sail was approximately square. Or, in 
other words, they were like the primitive Homeric 
ship on a large scale, the sail of which together with 
the yard was hoisted and lowered by the halyards. 
Such an arrangement is also made probable by the 
fact that their sails were of skins or of leather 5 , for 
such sails would have been more readily handled in that 
way. 

But in their size and weight the ships of the Veneti 
resembled the Roman naves onerariae, and these 
were rigged in quite a different fashion. The yard, 
although it might in some cases be lowered, was not 
ordinarily let down when the sails were furled, but the 
sails were brailed up upon it, as in the well known 



Ostia relief. Sometimes this was done from the 
deck by means of brail-ropes; at other times the sailors 
went aloft for the purpose, as we know both from the 
literature and the monuments 8 . 

In the ships of war, on the contrary, the mast could 
be lowered and often was lowered. The process of 
raising the mast is described in some detail by Lucan, 
2.695 ff- Apparently the yard was first attached to 
the mast with the sail brailed up upon the yard. 
Then in this case, after the mast was raised, the sails 
were let down from the yard by the sailors, who went 
aloft for the purpose, not apparently because it could 
not have been done from the deck, but to avoid the 
noise made by the ropes and pulleys, since they were 
trying to escape the notice of the enemy. Conversely 
the yards were sent down before the mast was lowered : 
see Bellum Alexandrinum 45.3; Lucan, 3.45; Livy, 
36.44.2; Cicero, Verr. 2.5.88. 

Thus, when Caesar saw ropes being cut which brought 
down yards and sails together, he naturally thought 
of the ceruchi and described them accurately enough as 
funes qui antemnas ad malos destinabant, without 
particularly considering the difficulty of reaching 
ropes at the yards of ships of such great size. We 
may bear in mind in this connection the criticism which 
Asinius Pollio passed upon the Commentaries, accord- 
ing to Suetonius (Julius 56.4) : 

Pollio Asinius parum diligenter parumque integra 
veritate compositos putat, cum Caesar pleraque et 
quae per alios erant gesta temere crediderit, et quae 
per se vel consulto vel etiam memoria lapsus perperam 
ediderit, existimatque rescripturum et correcturum 
fuisse. 
University of Pennsylvania. JOHN C. ROLFE. 
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The Dramas and Dramatic Dances, of Non-European 
Races in Special Reference to the Origin of Greek 
Tragedy, with an Appendix on the Origin of Greek 
Comedy. By William Ridgeway. Cambridge: 
at the University Press (1915)- Pp- *v+ 44§. 
92 Illustrations. 
In 1910 Professor Ridgeway published a book 
entitled The Origin of Tragedy with Special Reference 
to the Greek Tragedians. In this he accepted Aristo- 
tle's statement that Greek tragedy originated with 
"the leaders of the dithyramb", but maintained that 
"certainly in Pindar's own time, and probably from 
its first rude beginnings, the dithyramb was used in 
commemoration of heroes" (page 6), never having 
been confined solely to the ritual of Dionysus. He 
rejected, moreover, the canonical doctrine that satyric 
drama formed the intermediate stage in the develop- 



5 pelles pro velis alutaeque tenuiter confectae (3.13.6). 



s In the »ii>« onerariae, in which oars were not used, except 
sometimes for special purposes such as turning the ship, the yard 
seems to have remained up permanently, the sails being brailed 
up upon it from the deck by means of brail-ropes, or by sailors 
who went aloft: compare Ovid, Metamorphoses 3-614 f. and 
the relief from Pompeii in Daremberg and Saglio, Dictionnaire des 
Antiquites, 1.705 f., 851, and Hill, Illustrations to School Classics, 
399- 
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ment of tragedy from the dithyramb, and argued 
that tragedy and the satyr-play were independent. 
In his opinion, only the latter was Dionysiac in origin, 
being derived from licentious rites of fertilization 
such as still survive in the North Greece carnivals, 
while tragedy developed from "propitiatory rites 
performed at the tombs of heroes" like Adrastus of 
Sicyon (compare Herodotus 5.67). Evidently antici- 
pating that not many classical scholars would be ready 
to abandon the Dionysiac origin of tragedy, Mr. 
Ridgeway tried to forestall this eventuality by saying 
(93) 

that, as Dionysus himself had almost certainly once 
been only a Thracian hero, even if it were true that 
Tragedy had risen from his cult, its real ultimate 
origin would still be in the worship of the dead. 

This argument reappears on pages 5 f. of the present 
work; and it is interesting to note, in passing, that 
in order to establish the status of Dionysus as a hero 
Mr. Ridgeway has to resort to so late an authority 
as Plutarch. Under less favorable circumstances 
he is not unaware what criticism to pass upon such a 
procedure (see below). Inasmuch as so unreliable 
an argument could afford but scant security to Mr. 
Ridgeway's drifting craft, he dropped a final anchor 
to windward in Chapter III. This was entitled Primi- 
tive Dramas amongst Asiatic Peoples, and sought to 
establish a certain plausibility for ancestor worship 
as the origin of Greek tragedy by attempting to prove 
that Asiatic drama likewise sprang from the same 
source. 

The present volume is an amplification of this 
chapter in the earlier work and ought frankly to be 
recognized as a last desperate effort to keep a flounder- 
ing hypothesis afloat. The first of its eleven sections 
serves as an Introduction and is devoted to refuting 
recent theories as to the origin of Greek drama, especi- 
ally those propounded by Miss Jane Harrison, Pro- 
fessor Gilbert Murray, Mr. F. M. Cornford, and 
others belonging to what Mr. Pickard-Cambridge has 
dubbed "the confraternity of the Eniautos-Daimon". 
In the main, these writers have turned their attention 
to dramatic origins only since the appearance of Mr. 
Ridgeway's earlier work, and their refutation was 
apparently another animating motive for expanding 
it. The author's wit and penchant for debate make 
this section piquant reading. Especially amusing 
is the following reductio ad absurdum (60 f.) : 

But a moment's reflection will convince the reader 
that the features which Professor Murray takes as 
characteristic of this ancient ritual drama of the death 
and rebirth of the Year can be found not only at any 
moment in human life, but in the whole realm of nature. 
For example, on a garden lawn is a happy family, 
two old sparrows feeding their young ; enter the lady's 
favourite cat; she pounces on a baby sparrow (Peri- 
peteia), a short struggle (Agon), speedy death (Pathos), 
and the cat retires rending her victim (Sparagmos). 
All under the eyes of little Tommy, who (Messenger) 
runs in to tell his mother what the naughty cat has 



done; meantime the parent sparrows are expressing 
their grief (Threnos) in unmistakable terms; the lady 
comes forth and discovers (Anagnorisis) the cat 
(Theophany) returning (possibly with an eye to another 
of the brood), her former victim lodged comfortably 
within, the two now in process of forming one body, 
if not one personality. 

Sections II to X take up in geographical order the 
"dramas and dramatic dances" of nine regions ranging 
from the Near East to Japan. The uniform object 
is to prove that Hassan and Hussein (the granasons of 
Muhammad), Adonis, Attis, Antinous, Osiris, Rama, 
the thirty-seven Nats of Burma, and countless others 
whose sorrows or achievements have been commemo- 
rated or venerated throughout these countries were 
not Vegetation spirits but historical characters, and 
that "dramatic" ceremonies in honor of their shades 
were the immediate source of the native drama in 
each case. So far as the argument is here directed 
against the Vegetationists, the reviewer has little to 
say; the sight of one anthropologist attempting to 
expose the fallacies and extravagances of the others 
is not likely to cause a mere classicist much regret. 
But, when Mr. Ridgeway endeavors to frame a con- 
structive hypothesis, all who have regard for the nature 
of evidence must suffer pangs of logical indigestion. 
To begin with, the arguments are built after the ex pede 
Herculem principle; if one link in the chain of evidence 
is present, the whole case is at once acclaimed as if 
proved beyond dispute. It is but of a piece with this 
to say that, except where they are needed to demolish 
his opponents, Mr. Ridgeway seems constitutionally 
incapable of drawing distinctions. Thus, on page 154 
he is quick to differentiate between "ritual dialogue" 
and "dramatic ritual", because it militates against 
his adversaries to do so. But the differences between 
mourning for the departed, respecting their memories, 
commemorating their exploits by quasi-pageants, 
coercing their powers by sympathetic magic, and 
genuine ancestor worship apparently lie beyond his 
ken. Still worse is the loose way in which the word 
"dramatic" is employed. The ceremonies are rare 
indeed, especially if they can in any way be brought 
into connection with ancestor worship, which Mr. 
Ridgeway does not deem worthy of being characterized 
by this epithet. 

Section XI is devoted to more primitive races of the 
present day. Mr. Ridgeway concludes (375) that the 
initiatory ceremonies of the Australian bushmen, 
the natives of Polynesia, the African aborigines, 
the Indians of North and South America, etc., upon 
which the partisans of the Eniautos-Daimon have laid 
such stress 

have no prior or separate existence, but are mere later 
parasitic growths upon the primary and primitive 
belief in the existence of departed spirits, in whose 
honor the dramatic rites in every case are held. 

This conclusion exemplifies the fundamental tenet 
of the present volume: in our author's opinion, "Vege- 
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tation, Corn, and Tree spirits, as well as those of rocks, 
mountains, and rivers, and what are collectively 
termed Totemistic beliefs", fertility-rites, initiation 
rites, mana, "the worship of Demeter and almost 1 all 
other Greek deities" are "not primary phenomena 
but merely secondary and dependent on the primary 
belief in the immortality and durability of the soul" 
(63, 337. and passim). It would follow that "tragedy 
and serious drama" (being everywhere associated with 
some form of religion) not only in Greece but "wherever 
they are found under the sun have their roots in the 
world-wide belief in the continued existence of the soul 
after the death of the body" (385). It would hardly 
lie within the scope of the interests to which The 
Classical Weekly is devoted to follow the ramifica- 
tions of these theories. Every one understands that 
ancestor worship has played a prominent r61e in the 
development of religion; but the view that it is the 
parent of all, or practically all, other forms few will be 
disposed to accept. 

Space may properly be used, however, to express 
an opinion upon the fundamental problem which lies 
underneath our author's two volumes, namely, the 
origin of tragedy in Greece, even though this matter 
figures only incidentally in the book under review. 
Prior to Arion and Epigenes there was nothing which 
the most fanciful could recognize as akin to modern 
tragedy. After the work of Thespis and Aeschylus 
no one can fail to note its presence. To trace, so far 
as we may, the gradual unfolding of the new genre 
from a state of non-existence to a period of vigorous 
growth seems to me a concrete problem and distinctly 
worth while. Now the songs and dances from which 
tragedy and the satyr-play developed were associated, 
at the period when they became truly dramatic, with 
the worship of Dionysus, and at that same period 
Dionysus was as truly a 'god' (as distinct from a 
'hero') as any that the Greeks ever knew. To abandon 
these plain facts and others like them in favor of vague 
theorizing on religious origins will never bring us 
satisfactory results. 

This is equivalent to saying that from a practical 
standpoint a study of the origin of religion is not indis- 
pensable for a discussion of the origin of Greek tragedy. 
To Mr. Ridgeway such a statement will appear heretical, 
but let us see how much better he fares. What was 
the point in his conceding that satyric drama was 
Dionysiac in origin, if it was to be argued that Dionysus 
himself had been a hero? In that case, the ultimate 
origins of tragedy and satyric drama must, after all, 
have been identical, and the differences in their origins 
must have consisted only of the minor divergences 
in the final stage of their development. In practice, 
how does this result differ from the more usual pro- 
cedure, which ignores the ultimate sources and con- 
centrates attention upon the final stage of develop-' 



'Why "almost" is inserted here does not appear. Many Greek 
divinities are mentioned on Mr. Ridgeway 's pages, but none is 
1 as "totally independent" of the cult of the dead. 



ment? So far as I can see, it would differ only to the 
extent that the underlying religion of both genres 
would now be understood to be ancestor worship. 
But this distinction loses all practical meaning in 
view of Mr. Ridgeway's present contention that 
ancestor worship is prior to and the ultimate source 
of other forms of religion. What can be predicated 
of everything loses all value for purposes of differentia- 
tion. In other words, in spite of any resemblance 
which may have obtained between the ultimate forms 
of Dionysiac worship and the true veneration of 
heroes, at the time when tragedy actually came into being 
the existing differences between them were of much 
greater significance than any alleged identity of 
origin in the far-distant past could have been. If it 
were possible for Professor Ridgeway to substantiate 
his first position, that tragedy arose directly from the 
worship of the hero Adrastus at Sicyon or the like, 
there would be some meaning in his work. But his 
doctrine of ultimate derivation loses itself in primeval 
darkness. 

As was to be expected, Mr. Ridgeway has changed his 
opinions upon not a few points. Thus, in his Origin 
of Tragedy (61 ), in his eagerness to prove that dramatic 
impersonation antedated Thespis, he declared: 

But it is very likely that long before this time 
sacred dramas with impersonations of the gods were 
regularly performed in temple precincts, as for instance 
the Mystery Plays at Eleusis, as part of the regular 
ritual of the deity. 

In the present volume, however, the exigencies of his 
argument force him into a saner position (24) : 

"The evidence of the writer", says Miss Harrison, 
"is indefeasible as regards the rites themselves". 
But whilst it is "indefeasible" for the rites as practised 
in his day, it by no means follows that it is of any value 
for the rites of Eleusis as practised in the sixth century 
before Christ, as assumed by Miss Harrison, Sir James 
Frazer, and the rest. It might as well be postulated 
that the doctrine of Papal Infallibility, which was 
only formulated in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, was one of the doctrines of the early church. 
To put it briefly, the whole theory of the sacred mar- 
riage between the Sky-god and the Earth-goddess at 
Eleusis depends entirely upon writers who all lived 
after the Christian era and who described with accuracy 
the performances at Eleusis in their own time. 

The Appendix on the Origin of Greek Comedy is, 
in the main, directed against the same group of investi- 
gators as was the body of the book. Mr. Ridgeway 
protests against the assumption that the phallic rites 
from which Aristotle declared comedy to have sprung 
were part of a "religious" ritual and against the further 
assumption of certain scholars that "all obscenity 
is religious". Be it observed, however, that Mr. Ridge- 
way himself felt no scruples in recognizing "a distinct 
survival of Dionysiac rites" in the obscenities of the 
modern North Greece carnivals (Origin of Tragedy, 
15 ff.). The whole constructive side of the argument 
here is vitiated by the same ignorance of the inscrip- 
tional results obtained by Professor Capps and Dr. 
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Wilhelm as I was obliged to call attention to in one of 
his earlier papers (Classical Philology 8.264, n - 2 )- 
He is still under the impression (410) that "the custom 
of furnishing comic choruses must be assigned to a 
period posterior to 460 B. C". 
Northwestern University. Roy C. FlICKINGER. 



Ingram Bywater. The Memoir of an Oxford Scholar, 
1840-1914. By William Walrond Jackson. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press (1917). Pp. 
xi+ 212. $3. 

Judged by comparison with the length of the now 
usual biography, autobiography, or letters, this 
Memoir will indeed seem brief. The author points 
out that materials for a life of Bywater are scant as 
compared with those for a life of Jowett. Unlike 
our own Benjamin Franklin, Professor Bywater was 
accustomed to destroy his letters and papers, and 
besides he left no diary. 

It is a pleasant picture that we get of Bywater's 
father, a man of very moderate means, who spared no 
expense for his son's education. It was from his 
father that Bywater got his first instruction in Greek, 
Latin, and French. His serious study of Greek 
began when he entered Kings College School. From 
early years the boy evidently had a bookish turn; 
when, at the age of eighteen, he went up to Queen's 
College, Oxford, where he had obtained a scholarship, 
he carried with him about two hundred books. Here 
he came under the instruction of Lewis Campbell, and, 
to quote his own words, of "the distinguished man now 
known as Lord Bryce" ; at the same time he had private 
tuition from Robinson Ellis, later Professor of Latin. 
He was intimate with Walter Pater, but could never 
accede to Pater's extravagant doctrine that aesthetic 
enjoyment was the chief end of man. Bywater took 
a first class in 1862; in the following year he was 
elected, along with his future biographer, to a fellow- 
ship at Exeter College. Soon afterwards he became 
very intimate with Mark Pattison, who more than 
anyone else influenced his future career. Pattison, 
a man of broad interests and of fine scholarship, 
soon led Bywater to choose the life of a scholar. By- 
water at once set about making himself master of the 
scholar's technique and he made a thorough study of 
German methods. A remarkable instance, however, 
of his independence of judgment was shown at the time 
of the war of 1870. Oxford was largely pro-German, 
but Bywater, taking issue with his friend Pattison, 
warmly espoused the French cause. 

Having once made his decision he never faltered 
in his devotion to the austere and heroic side of scholar- 
ship. He was averse to the popularization of knowl- 
edge and accordingly was strongly inclined to distrust 
men like Conington and Jowett. His wide knowledge 
of books, largely due, no doubt, to the stimulating 
intercourse with Pattison, led to his being appointed 
Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian, in 1879. His chances 



were very good for becoming at an early date Bodley's 
librarian. However, fearing encroachment upon his 
time for study, he resigned the position, but was at 
once made a Delegate of the Clarendon Press, a place 
which he filled until his death. His bent in scholar- 
ship was made clear by the publication in 1877 of 
his now well-known Heracliti Ephesii Reliquiae. In 
the following year he issued privately a collection of 
Greek aphorisms, under the title Gnomologium Baroc- 
cianum. In 1886 appeared his edition of Priscianus 
Lydus, which he had been asked to prepare for the 
Supplementum Aristotelicum of the Berlin Academy. 
In 1 890 appeared his text of Aristotle's Ethics. Finally 
comes his edition of the Poetics, which at once forces 
comparison with Butcher's famous work, which boldly 
bears the title Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine 
Art. "You must not expect from me", insists By- 
water, "anything about fine art, for I don't think that 
Aristotle said anything about it". His Aristotelian 
studies were intimately connected with the Aristotelian 
Society, of which an entertaining account is given by his 
biographer. 

Bywater had been appointed Reader in Greek in 
1883. At the death of Jowett he was appointed, on 
the nomination of Gladstone, Regius Professor of Greek 
in 1893. This position he resigned in 1908. He was 
strongly opposed to compulsory Greek and his reasons 
are given at length in this Memoir. American scholars 
will read with pleasure of his friendly intercourse with 
Whitney, Goodwin, and Professor Gildersleeve. 

The book is beautifully printed on excellent paper 
and contains, as frontispiece, a striking likeness of 
Bywater. But with all its excellences the price, three 
dollars, is outrageously high. 
The University of Missouri. G. C. ScOGGIN. 



The Argonautica of Gaius Valerius Flaccus Setinus 
Balbus, Book I, Translated into English Prose, 
with Introduction and Notes. By H. G. Blom- 
field. Oxford: B. H. Blackwell (1916). Pp.147. 
3 sh. 6 d., net. 
The author of this book is described on its title-page 
as Late Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford, and has 
after his name the initials M.A., I.C.S. The book 
begins with some 36 alleged verses, in English, labelled 
Candido Lectori, giving the story of the Argo. The 
lines, which are wholly gratuitous, abound in slang 
and shocking evidences of bad taste. In the Preface 
(7-12) the author tells us that this is the first transla- 
tion into prose, in any language, of Valerius Flaccus. 
Indeed, only the first book has been translated into 
verse. The latter rendering, by Thomas Noble, 
published in 1808, Mr. Blomfield praises very highly 
(11-12). Mr. Blomfield tells us also, in the Preface, 
that he hopes, in time, to bring out a complete edition 
of Valerius Flaccus, with introduction, revised text, 
commentary, and appendices, maps, plans, illustra- 
tions, bibliography, and index. The present volume 



